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THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF EDUCATION. 1 

AS we look forward to the work of educational reconstruction 
that must follow the establishment of peace we may con- 
gratulate ourselves that evolutionary science has furnished 
educational theory with solid foundation stones of biological 
fact. Not yet have we exhausted the implications of that 
elementary yet profound truth that consciousness has arisen 
and developed as an instrument of organic adjustment and 
adaptation. And if under the spell of this revealing truth 
thinkers of the present generation have been tempted to an 
illegitimate use of the categories of biology in explanation of the 
processes of social life and development, as the following argu- 
ment tends to show, that does not in the least detract from the 
importance and value of the scientific fact in question. 

In particular we have gained from evolutionary science „a 
new understanding of the processes of perception. To this 
subject I wish to direct attention at the start because I be- 
lieve that an examination of the content of perception in its 
earlier and simpler phases affords us a clue to distinctive features 
of the social consciousness which are often overlooked. That 
perceptions are originally anticipations of action is a fact upon 
which all at present agree. Arising when habitual responses 
prove inadequate, they prefigure motor adjustments that 
promise to result in experiences which in the past have been 
found satisfactory. The conflict between the actual motor 
adjustments of the living individual and the incipient responses 
to new stimuli produces a tension which is consciously reflected 

1 Read as the Presidential Address before the Western Philosophical Association, 
April, 1919. 
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in certain perceptual qualities projected into an object possessed 
of a definite location with reference to the agent. The perceived 
object is therefore the projected fulfillment of responses elicited 
by stimuli, in its location mapping out the movements required 
for approach and appropriation, in its qualities anticipating the 
satisfaction it is capable of yielding when appropriated. The 
tension out of which the perception arises is relieved by the 
initiation of the pre-figured movements which in their turn bring 
the actual motor adjustments of the organism into harmony 
with the ideal possibilities of its situation. The result is that 
the movements at the command of the organism become such 
as to sustain and to reinforce, rather than to impede or exclude, 
the experience of those qualities which past experience has 
proved to be desirable. 

The subservience of perception to demands of motor re- 
adjustment appears upon examination to be so detailed and 
complete that one is tempted in the interests of simplicity to 
reduce all qualitative differences that enter into it to terms of 
varying motor response. 1 Explanations of this sort, which 
reduce differences of conscious quality to terms of organic be- 
havior, are at present being offered and claim the merit of 
replacing subjective differences, that are known only to the 
introspection of the individual, with a detail of objective change 
experimentally verifiable. Each perceptual quality is said to 
be, without exception, an anticipation of results of motor re- 
sponses while these are still incipient: not only is this true of 
tactual qualities; it also holds of colors and sounds, and even 
of differences of aesthetic and intellectual value. Undoubtedly 
this explanation covers a large body of fact, but it fails of com- 
pleteness; because the selectiveness which even behaviorists 
admit to be an essential feature of perception depends altogether 
upon the existence and accentuation of qualitative differences 
within the perceiving consciousness. 2 It is indeed true that if 

1 I have in mind here the recent writings of Professor Bode which contain a 
particularly able exposition of behaviorism interpreted in the light of pragmatist 
principles. Cf. Bode, "Nature of the Psychical," Jour, of Phil., XIV, No. n, 
pp. 290-291. Creative Intelligence, 1917, pp. 240 f. 

s Professor Bode's theory seems to me to fail at this point and to be open to 
the criticisms that follow. 
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the organism is to be released in its responses from the rigidity 
of mechanical repetition it must be able to anticipate the results 
of incipient and alternative modes of action before they become 
overt. But this is necessary because it affords the conditions for 
selecting that one among the conflicting incipient responses 
which promises most effectually to meet the needs of the situa- 
tion. And selection is actually made, never among varied motor 
sequences and systems, but always among qualities different in 
content or character. The images which in ordinary perception 
supplement the original sensations serve to distinguish or classify 
it as furnishing this or that characteristic satisfaction. Through 
the selections which it makes among the qualitatively different 
satisfactions offered by the environment, the organism asserts 
and develops individuality. 

Thus it appears that the qualitative diversity of the content 
of perception is not explained away or rendered unimportant 
by recently acquired knowledge of the original subservience of 
perceptive processes to the demands of action. Instead we see 
plainly that perception could discharge its function of facili- 
tating adjustment only through the increase and accentuation 
of differences that may correctly be called subjective or 
internal. Among the endlessly differing complexes of sense 
qualities a noteworthy difference exists — a difference to which I 
wish to give prominence because of the part it plays in the 
development of the social consciousness. The core of most, 
perhaps of all perceptions before intelligence by the aid of 
symbols accomplishes its work of reconstruction, is consti- 
tuted by those qualities which reflect the satisfaction of the 
principal organic appetites. Now in addition to these central 
qualities, which along with associated kinesthetic sensations and 
imagery reflect primary organic satisfactions, are three sensory 
complexes to which I wish to give special consideration. I will 
first enumerate them and then indicate by what common attri- 
butes they differ from the perceptual experiences first men- 
tioned. The sensory complexes in question are: first, those of 
color and sound in association with kinesthetic sensations 
aroused by adjustment of the apparatus of seeing and hearing; 
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second, those of vocal sound and speech associated with sensa- 
tions of movement in the vocal apparatus; and, third, those 
aroused by effort to grasp, manipulate and fashion in close 
association with visual sensations picturing the active member, 
which in the case of the apes and men is of course the forearm 
and hand. These three perceptual complexes differ in two 
important ways from the organic satisfactions imagined or 
perceived, to which value primarily attaches. They are, in the 
first place, more directly within the control of the living individ- 
ual, since the movements required to arouse or confirm them are 
always at his command and usually do not depend upon the 
possession of an external object; secondly, they have when 
aroused a place in the world common to the percipient and the 
other members of his species. They are thus peculiarly well- 
fitted to serve as commonly employed signs or symbols of ex- 
periences and satisfactions which are confined to the inner and 
private experience of individuals. This is most evident in the 
case of colors, shapes, and many sounds (and frequently of odors). 
Stimulation of the distance receptors evokes an initial inter- 
pretation in terms of visual or auditory quality; such initial 
interpretation is tested by instant adjustments of sensory appa- 
ratus which serve to prove the existence of qualities of color and 
form and sound that signify, in advance of more extensive move- 
ments, the bearing of the object upon the welfare of the organism. 
The possibility of producing a wide and increasing variety of 
sounds by the movements of vocalization leads to the formation 
of a second sensory complex of an indicative or symbolic 
character. Vocal and, in the course of development, verbal 
sensations or images are of an auditory motor character and 
serve as signs of objects either by identifying them in the ex- 
perience of the individual or by securing confirmation through a 
like sound produced by another individual. The third of the 
sensory complexes enumerated consists of visual and kinsesthetic 
sensations which are aroused by the movements of touching, 
pushing, and finally of grasping and manipulating objects. These 
movements are originally of an experimental character. They 
show themselves in the different attitudes or postures habitually 
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taken toward various objects, which attitudes and postures come 
in time to signalize somewhat as gestures the presence of their 
objects. Such movements, along with the sensory complex they 
produce, do not of course attain great importance until the exact 
posture permits the evolution of arm and hand. The point to 
be noted in the case of these three complexes is that all three 
serve originally as signs or indices of expected organic satisfac- 
tions and that all have for purposes of verification their own 
action systems. 

While the power of selective emphasis or attention which 
reveals itself in perception marks the rise of individuality in 
the life-series, it is true that the processes of perception in ani- 
mals are explainable in the main along strictly biological lines. 
This power of self-determination or conation, as one may wish 
to call it, is the conscious reflection of the instinct or impulse to 
survive, and, although it does choose between satisfactions 
qualitatively different, it seeks in all those choices the objects 
that favor the continuance of the natural life process. Since 
all values are thus modes of survival- value, it seems not un- 
reasonable to explain all differences of meaning in terms of or- 
ganic response and adjustment. Thus not merely the taste 
but the shape and color and odor of an article of food seem in 
truth to mean the nutritive processes which the food sets up 
and the continued vital activities to which it leads. The or- 
ganism shows power of self-determination or character of in- 
dividuality only in the choice of means by which it realizes its 
predetermined end. 

The human individual is impelled by physical heredity to 
seek much the same organic satisfactions as the animals. But 
human conduct differs radically from animal action because man's 
intelligence enables him to make a new use of these three sensory 
complexes, formed as we have seen in the animal consciousness, 
but transmitted by processes of social heredity to the human 
individual in the form of language, technical invention and art. 
Man utilizes these three types of imagery, which with the ani- 
mal remain signs of organic satisfaction, to symbolize and com- 
municate experiences after they have been reorganized by, and 
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thus made expressive of, the unity of his own rational will. 
The functioning of the same power of self-conscious intelligence 
in all normal human individuals, which brings or strives to bring 
all experiences into relation with its own synthetic unity, im- 
posing as it does the same rules or conditions of intelligibility 
upon the consciousness of all, makes all men capable of sharing 
the same experiences. Now in order that experiences thus be- 
come intelligible to individuals should be made the common 
possession of humanity, and thus the matter of truly social inter- 
course, they must be communicable, and this requires adequate 
media of communication. Such media to be effective must be 
capable of symbolizing the intelligent meaning of experience 
both in the consciousness of the individual who originally com- 
prehends them and in the outer world where they are open to the 
perception of others. Precisely this is accomplished by the 
three types of imagery in question: they furnish symbols which 
are always ready for employment by the consciousness of the 
individual because depending upon motor adjustments at his 
command, and which also possess physical existence in the world 
of common perception, where they are open to the interpretation 
of those who have intelligence to understand them and may be 
preserved as permanent embodiments of rational meaning in 
the possession of human society. Thus I believe language and 
literature, technical inventions and art should be understood — as 
the embodiment for purposes of social transmission of experi- 
ences of a human individual so reorganized by the rational will he 
possesses in common with all others that they are rendered gener- 
ally intelligible and hence valuable for all. Rational discourse 
presents experiences in such generally valid relationships as to 
make them experienceable by all individuals; it is a medium for 
the interchange of objective experiences. Technical invention 
or skill exhibits the ability of intelligence to control natural 
forces in the interest of purposes which because rational have 
universal value for others as well as the agent; the use of the 
same methods and appliances makes men aware of the coopera- 
tion of others, and thus of receiving from the team-play of industry 
an enlargement of their own sense of personal power. Objects 
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of beauty, natural and artistic, serve to symbolize and transmit 
experiences which, although inarticulate, are profound in their 
emotional effects and, although subjective in a sense, have 
general significance because they grow out of common features 
in the human situation. Now, since these three activities are 
all of them means and media of intersubjective intercourse, they 
are evidently supremely important for social life and develop- 
ment. Indeed it is my contention that the development of 
the distinctively social life demands that natural existence itself 
be made subservent to the enlargement and extension of these 
personal satisfactions which spring from the use of language, 
the employment of technical skill and the appreciation of beauty. 

I wish further to show that any plan of education which has 
in mind the development of social intelligence must aim pri- 
marily to increase the power of these capacities of verbal ex- 
pression, technical invention and aesthetic appreciation, to ex- 
pand and enrich the personal consciousness of man and, above 
all, to avoid treating the activities in question as instruments of 
biological adjustment. Since my conclusions in regard to educa- 
tion derive what force they possess from the fact, as I take it, 
that neither language nor invention nor art can be explained 
except as expressions of the one universalizing reason at work in 
the minds of men, may we consider a little further each of these 
departments of human culture? 

The chief purpose of language as used by man is not to express 
the emotions of individuals or to point out the particular objects 
an individual may perceive. Such denomination by individuals of 
subjective states and objective incidents doubtless had survival 
value in making concerted action possible. But in civilized 
human life words are primarily symbols of qualitatively distinct 
experiences, open to the consciousness of men universally, and of 
the permanent relations which these generally distinguishable 
experiences or elements of experiences sustain. This develop- 
ment of language in human association presupposes both a 
power of subjective analysis and recombination continuing with 
self-consistency through individual experiences, and also the 
ability of individual minds to share a system of universally 
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verifiable and therefore valid meanings. To the use of language 
is largely due, it must be acknowledged, the remarkable develop- 
ment of intelligence in man; yet the use of language by men 
would have been altogether impossible if they had not all been 
participants in one rational order. It is a fact that through the 
aid of speech the human individual, without it confined to the 
more or less haphazard world of his own perceptions and imagin- 
ings, comes into conscious possession of an orderly system of sig- 
nificant objects realizable under uniform conditions and offering 
socially authenticated ranges of possible satisfaction. But it 
is equally true that he can enter and engage in this world of 
rational discourse only if the principles by which it is constituted 
answer to demands of his own consciousness, only if his own will 
demands of its world uniformity of action, consistency of charac- 
ter, and continuity of growth. The fact that man, developing as 
man, comes more and more to think and act in this social world 
of reasoned discourse rather than in that of his private percep- 
tions and fancies, proves that the principles on which it is based 
are essential to the human mind itself. The requirements of uni- 
formity and consistency are all of them based upon the unity of 
the human self and give expression to the demand of the human 
will for an extension of this unity. The so-called laws of thought, 
of the common reason that unites us and makes verbal communi- 
cation in the true sense possible, pertain to and are explainable 
only in terms of the internal organization of the self. The 
attempt to explain the permanent significance and social accept- 
ance of the system of meanings by referring them to a uniformity 
of response due to individual habit or race instinct is predestined 
to failure. For, in the first place, the responses in question which 
have become habitual depended originally upon selective atten- 
tion, and this activity presupposes the very distinctions in mean- 
ing which are reducible, it is claimed, to differences in instinctive 
response. And, secondly, mutual understanding among in- 
dividuals is made possible, not by the inheritance of similar speech- 
tendencies, but by constant verbal communication ; and this pro- 
duces general agreement only because the individuals who com- 
municate are subject to the same logical requirements of self- 
consistency. 
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The world of rational discourse is an ideal world in the sense 
that its objects are not objects as originally perceived, but rather 
perceptual experiences reorganized and thus made to reflect the 
unity of rational will working in the social consciousness of man. 
This ideal order of objects affirmed to be real or realizable by 
human intelligence is the concrete universal of which the idealist 
speaks, often without being understood. 1 It is in truth the real 
world if the social intelligence of man has not entirely missed its 
aim. But to say this is by no means to assert the existence of 
an intellectual realm, a world of pure ideas divorced from ac- 
tuality and remote from the concerns of practical life. On the 
contrary, ideas even when they are rational constructions con- 
tinue to be, in a certain sense, ends, — that is, they point to action. 
Qua ideas, they are possibilities of realization; the source of the 
opposition between idea and actuality is the tension between 
end and existence which arises in the course of voluntary action. 
But all ideas do not aim at overt action, at least not at such move- 
ment as seeks to modify or transform the physical environment. 
For thought, although originally a function of conduct, acquires 
in the course of human development a certain independence as a 
field within which voluntary activity, with its distinction between 
end and realization, takes place. In the development of this 
purely intellectual interest, language plays an important part; 
indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that it is the speech mechan- 
ism which makes possible the cooperative pursuit and realiza- 
tion by mankind of the ideal of truth. Truth as an end aims at 
the expansion of the system of ideal meanings to include all ob- 
jects possible of realization. Ideas are constructed, hypotheses 
formulated, with the intent of adding to the sum of knowledge. 
The truth of these ideas may be tested directly by action which 
essays to realize them — most effectively, of course, by action 
under experimental control. But, more frequently, we verify 
the theories we adopt by ascertaining their consistency with 
the socially accepted body of knowledge. This is made possible 
by the speech mechanism, a motor system largely within our 
control, which we operate with a near approach to freedom. 

1 Professor J. E. Creighton has given us an exposition of this type of idealism 
notable for its lucidity and completeness. Phil. Rev., Vol. XXVI, p. 514. 
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We put our supposition in words and communicate it to another, 
if it is by word of mouth, adjusting our auditory apparatus to 
the expected reply. In many, perhaps more, cases we hold 
conversation with ourselves, so stating our chosen idea that its 
agreement (or disagreement) with the system of propositions 
whose meaning has been verified by our own experience or that 
of the race shall be made apparent. It is noteworthy that the 
procedure here is in every essential that of voluntary action. 
An idea, usually symbolized by a verbal image, is selected for 
realization; it is acted upon by a series of motor adjustments; 
it is verified if the result of action is to establish and illuminate 
the meaning of the idea by giving it part and place in the system 
of accepted meanings; it is not realized but rather disproved if 
the resultant movements introduce conflict into the field of 
discourse and thus signalize the inconsistency of the proposed 
theory with the body of verified fact. 

An understanding of the importance of the fact just alluded to, 
that all ideas are verified by actions, even those which aim at 
no alteration of environmental conditions but only at an en- 
largement of the system of knowledge, and are consequently 
accompanied by no overt or visible movement, leads sometimes 
to the further conclusion that logical consistency, which we ac- 
cept as a criterion of truth in our thinking, is reducible to a har- 
mony of motor responses, and logical contradiction to a conflict 
of movements. 1 This is so serious an error that it is worth while 
to see just how it arises. An idea is verified in the field of thought 
by giving it statement in words and thus ascertaining its con- 
formity with that body of discourse which gives verbal expression 
to the system of verified knowledge. This conformity is de- 
termined by the application of conventional grammatical rules 
whose observance has become unconscious through habit. Such 
a rule is that two contradictory predicates cannot be applied to 
the same subject. Now this familiar procedure of systematic 
thought is fully explained, in the opinion of certain writers, as an 
instance of the universal pragmatic verification of an idea by 

1 Professor Margaret Floy Washburn furnishes us with a good example of this: 
cf. the (apparently) orthodox pragmatist interpretation of logical contradiction 
in her Movement and Mental Imagery, pp. 130 ff., 179 ff., 219 ff. 
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movements which proceed unimpeded by, and in harmony with, 
other motor adjustments, already established because favoring 
the well-being of the organism; or its exposure as false through 
the initiation of movements which conflict with, and block, other 
responses necessary to adjustment and survival. But such an 
explanation, when applied to thinking, mistakes symbol for thing 
symbolized, shadow for substance. The verbal formulas em- 
ployed are signs which indicate whether is fulfilled or not that 
demand for consistency which is rooted in the unity of rational 
will, whose fulfillment or non-fulfillment is the object of direct 
logical insight. 

It is true, we may freely admit, that when two qualities are 
ascribed to an object which arouse or anticipate conflicting move- 
ment this is often, perhaps generally, a sign of their contradic- 
toriness. But it is not in this that their contradictoriness pri- 
marily or properly consists. That is rooted in the fact that a 
conscious subject which preserves its own identity in its choices 
cannot will at once to realize and not to realize the same quality ; 
for to affirm along with any quality a second whose realization 
is known to interfere with or prevent the realization of the 
first is ipso facto to negate the realization of the first. No 
doubt — to illustrate — the[qualities honest and dishonest anticipate 
different and conflicting courses of conduct. Yet it is a trifle 
absurd to find the explanation of their contradictoriness in the 
conflict between the motor responses of predicating the two 
different adjectives of one subject-term, or, in overt action, of 
opening my purse and taking out a five dollar note a man has 
asked me to lend him and of closing my purse and buttoning 
my coat. No, the two qualities are contradictory. I cannot 
in self -consistency choose to follow the two different and mutually 
exclusive courses of action at the same time and with reference 
to the same subject or person. Nor is this tantamount to assert- 
ing that, in the case of thinking at least, the ' motor discharge ' 
is accidental and superfluous; that would be to fall into an error 
opposite to that we have been criticizing. Language plays an 
indispensable part in our thought which is always and essentially 
social, inasmuch as by verbal expression and by that alone can 
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the experiences of individuals be made permanent and communic- 
able possessions of mankind, and thus a cumulative social effect 
be given to the insights of successive generations of human 
individuals. 

The construction of a socially accepted system of knowledge by 
the aid of the speech mechanism is an impressive instance of how 
within the continuity of biological process new powers appear 
whose activity is not completely explainable in terms of the 
biological categories of stimulus, response, and adjustment; for 
while the relation between selected idea and motor discharge 
conforms in outward order to the biological pattern, it is a virtual 
reversal of this because thought is not really (as the order of 
events might seem to indicate) instrumental to motor response 
or resulting adjustment. Instead, the movements elicited turn 
out to be themselves instrumental to the building up of a system 
of ideas or ideal objects which express to the individual what is 
significant in the experience of his fellow-men. Within the 
consciousness of individuals is created or re-created the world 
of universal social life and achievement, in which all objects that 
have proven generally realizable directly or indirectly, all events 
that are capable under prescribed conditions of being reexperi- 
enced, are interwoven by relations, mechanical and teleological, 
into something approaching unity. The humanly significant 
result achieved by the habits of speech, spoken and written, that 
we have been considering, is not organic adjustment but intellec- 
tual insight, spiritual vision. The noble function that language 
may discharge is eloquently set forth in a recent presidential ad- 
dress by Professor Gilbert Murray. Grammata, letters, the poetry 
and philosophy that come down to us from our fathers enshrine 
their living thought and feeling. The scholar's special duty is to 
interpret the grammata and so to re-live and to enable others to 
re-live the chosen moments of human life wherever they are 
recorded. 

"The traditio, the handing down of the intellectual acquisi- 
tions of the human race from one generation to another, the 
constant selection of thoughts and discoveries and feelings and 
events so precious that they must be made into books, and then 
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of books so precious that they must be copied and recopied and 
not allowed to die — the traditio is itself a wonderful and august 
process, full no doubt of abysmal gaps and faults, like all things 
human, but full also of strange half-baffled and yet not wholly 
baffled, splendor, which marks all the characteristic works by 
man." 1 

Civilized man receives by social inheritance besides language 
all the mechanical appliances and technical devices that have 
been invented or discovered to augment his powers of action in 
the fields of industry, commerce, government, household manage- 
ment. Each of these tools and instruments, machines and 
methods, requires for its use a certain practice and skill. Civi- 
lized man learns in his youth to employ many of them effectively 
with the result that ideas of these instrumentalities, in close 
association with the motor adjustments they elicit, are an im- 
portant constituent of his consciousness. Now such mechanical 
devices seem at first thought merely to extend man's power of 
action in the physical world and thus to make it possible for him 
to live more safely and comfortably. Such increase of our 
mechanical efficiency, while very useful, has, it may appear, no 
personal or social value: its end is admittedly physical adjust- 
ment, to be rated, at very highest, in terms of survival value. 
Such has been the prevailing view. Professor Murray, who 
eulogizes letters because they embody and preserve the signifi- 
cant and precious in human experience, sees no value in modern 
technical art beyond temporary utility. But my belief is that 
mechanical industry to a great extent is, and to a much greater 
extent may be made, the source of experiences of cooperation 
and team-play which contribute to the enrichment of social 
life an element that nothing else can supply. 2 

The first tools were of course objects of nature, but chosen be- 
cause of a dim perception of the requirements of this or that 
human purpose. Their shaping and improvement were due to an 

1 Century, June, 1918, p. 171. 

2 Professor Judd in his article on "Evolution and Consciousness" brings out in a 
striking way the significance of tools and appliances as objective embodiments 
of ideas which recreate the environment within the individual. Psych. Rev., 
Vol. 17, p. 77. 
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increasingly clear consciousness of the ideal requirements of 
such instrumentalities and a comparison of different objects 
with these standards in mind. The distinguishing between 
shape and material and an investigation of the different possi- 
bilities in each case enabled men to standardize the processes of 
manufacture in accordance with the dictates of the ideal pattern. 
The finished tool or appliance is consequently the result of an 
analysis of the different natural forces and agencies that promise 
to contribute to the realization of a human purpose and their 
recombination in such manner as to serve most efficiently this 
end. These instrumentalities embody methods of procedure 
universally effective, because depending upon a selection from 
among the conditions of action of those factors essential to the 
realization of an intelligible human purpose; they represent the 
reorganization of natural forces by the power of creative intelli- 
gence at work in human society. Hence the individual in all 
stages of development who learns to use the tools, weapons, and 
appliances of his people receives from their employment a greatly 
augmented sense of power coming not merely from the increased 
control gained over natural forces, but also from the cooperative 
alliance with his fellows in the prosecution of identical purposes. 

The fact that I wish to emphasize is that the whole machinery 
of industrial activity and social intercourse which is handed down 
from one human generation to the next, just because it represents 
the conquest of nature by an intelligence in which we all share, 
may be productive of experiences of comradeship in effort, of 
associated enterprise, which have highest ethical significance. 
The perfecting of tools and appliances in any department of 
industry means the establishment of a uniform procedure, a 
regular technique. This in its turn favors concerted action on the 
part of individuals: many forms of labor become communal. 
Wundt tells how the use of the hoe has been in many primitive 
tribes the source of a cult of community-labor. Hoe-culture 
carried on by many individuals in adjacent fields at the same 
season of the year and with the common purpose of securing 
the harvest is quickened by the thrill of comradeship: a certain 
rhythm and tempo are observed along with accompanying 
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expressive movements which symbolize and accentuate the 
cooperative unity of all. Plough-culture, the same writer points 
out, individualizes labor: each man must guide his own plough. 
But it must not be forgotten that plough-culture makes possible 
the division of arable land into separate holdings or farms whose 
cultivation becomes the common interest and cooperative em- 
ployment of the family, often enlarged to include two or even 
three generations. And although such agricultural proprietor- 
ship has been handicapped by isolation, within its limits it 
remains, in the unity of interest and endeavor which it engenders, 
the most effective basis of cooperation that society has produced : 
the world contains no more impressive symbol of cooperative 
endeavor than the farm homestead. That division of labor which 
restricted farming to the farmer also limited the activity of other 
men to specialized trades and occupations. But here too, while 
the new association was less wide and varied, it was in many 
cases more thoroughgoing and continuous. The master work- 
man, journey-men and apprentices were, or might be, associated 
in an intimate and inspiring way by the labor of the workshop. 
Indeed such a workshop illustrates in a striking fashion the 
possibilities of comradeship in industry; within it a number of 
workers associated by a common aim and technique have each 
one as much opportunity for individual expression through crea- 
tive work as his skill and experience may warrant. 

Civilized man of today is often represented as a slave of the 
machinery he has himself invented and set up. But if modern 
man is in danger of having his soul crushed out by machinery, 
the fault is his own and not that of the mechanical devices his 
intelligence has created. That extension of social and political 
organization which by the end of the last century made the world 
one community was brought about by mechanical facilities of 
communication, transportation and production. If this enor- 
mous enlargement of man's powers of action has worked social 
injury, it has been because of attempts of individuals to utilize it 
for private profit instead of finding in it a means to more extended 
and effective intercourse with fellow-men. Much of the machin- 
ery of social life now inherited by each successive generation is 
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adapted to the use of all and, in civilized countries, all receive 
more or less training in its use. I have in mind not merely the 
'modern marvels' which have been sufficiently celebrated, such 
as telegraph and telephone, steam and electric transportation, 
automobile and aeroplane. I am thinking of such familiar 
instruments of commerce as coinage and bills of exchange, 
of devices to expedite the processes of government like the 
secret ballot, and of all those appliances and instrumentalities 
which have been introduced into our homes to add to the con- 
venience and comfort of life. All these technical devices are 
social products, conquests over matter by that faculty in man 
whose scope is universal; the most of them directly encourage 
human intercourse and facilitate human cooperation. 
They should then be used with sense of their social significance. 
This requires some exercise of imagination, some power of in- 
telligent correlation, and, it must be admitted, these capacities 
are often-times deficient and undertrained. Many individuals 
acquire a manual dexterity in working the machinery of social 
interplay and employ now this, now that, instrumentality 
for private gain with no appreciation of the network of social 
activities into which they are drawn. It should consequently 
be made a prime concern of popular education so to enlarge the 
intellectual horizons of future citizens that they can follow in 
imagination the far-reaching social ramifications of their every- 
day activities. Our schools should give information concerning 
the growth, organization and interdependence of the great 
industries that feed and clothe and house us, that put us in com- 
munication or transport us bodily, without regard to barriers of 
earth or sea or sky. 1 We are told that a regiment comes to 
realize its own unity by marching together. If men could be 
made conscious of working together, they would awake to a 
fresh realization of the social solidarity of mankind. 

When we turn from the essential activities of daily life in which 
we all participate to the special trades and industries, the social 
benefit from the introduction of machinery is not so clear. In 

1 Professor Judd has recently emphasized the duty of the schools to bring home 
to new generations as they arise the social interplay of industry and interdependence 
of the economic activities of men. School and Society, August 3, 1918. 
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some few trades the workshop still survives where a number of 
craftsmen work together with improved tools, each contributing 
his skill to the finished product and consequently feeling a sense 
of proprietorship in the total enterprise. But the factory has 
for the most part taken the place of the workshop, and in the 
factory, as we know, the opportunity of the individual worker 
to make any contribution through his own skill is reduced to 
a minimum. And when the individual can find no expression 
of himself in his work, there is no reason to expect that this ac- 
tivity of his will identify him in a unity of cooperative endeavor 
with others employed in the same industry (dynamic inter- 
dependence seems in this case to have been transferred from the 
workers to the machines whose servants the men have become). 
This result promises to be accentuated to the extreme limit by 
scientific management: even under the factory system as pre- 
viously operated the possibility remained for the workers to 
show individual skill in the management of their machines, but 
now all their movements are to be standardized and prescribed. 
How can a human being take personal interest, or find social 
satisfaction in the repetition of identical and monotonous move- 
ments? An answer to this question is at least suggested if we 
consider another aspect of scientifically directed industry. The 
elaboration of machinery and consequent organization of in- 
dustry has made possible the association of human activities on 
a scale never dreamed of before, and has made these associated 
human activities productive to a degree unparalleled in human 
history and scarcely credible even now. If those who participate 
in such vast enterprises could come to feel their own acts, stereo- 
typed and insignificant though they be in themselves, as necessary 
to, and symbolic of, the whole, they might acquire some realizing 
sense of the wonderful interplay of forces proceeding under 
intelligent direction and obtain some satisfaction from the 
marvellous results being produced. To bring this about two 
conditions must be fulfilled. In the first place, the workers must 
themselves be enlightened both in regard to the technical proc- 
esses and labor organization of their industry on the one hand 
and concerning the service it renders to society on the other. 
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And, secondly, they must be associated in some degree, even 
though it be slight, in the direction of their enterprise. Each 
worker must be encouraged to feel that he counts somehow as a 
human individual in the conduct of the industry, for only if he is 
given this much opportunity for self-expression will he derive 
from his work any of that satisfaction of effective comradeship 
which constitutes its social and ethical value. As a recent writer 
has reminded us, work which has ceased to be individually crea- 
tive may become socially creative. 1 To make it such the associa- 
tion of industrial workers must come to resemble in some degree 
that of team-mates in athletic sports, a willing cooperation in 
which each receives from his fellowship with the others and his 
contribution to the final result of their common effort some of 
the joy of team-play, one of the spiritual fruits of social life. 

My thesis that types of imagery whose original significance is 
to be understood in terms of survival come in the course of social 
evolution to mean personal experiences in which men participate 
as members of an intelligent community, needs no extended 
defense in the case of those visual and auditory complexes which 
arouse the feeling of beauty. The senses of sight and hearing, 
as we know, give warning of the presence or approach of objects 
to the organism: shapes and colors and sounds are signs which 
elicit motor responses having survival value and anticipate the 
satisfactions which accompany the preservation or heightening 
of vitality. But from early prehistoric times man has found a 
satisfaction in pictures and engravings, in songs and dances, which 
cannot be explained in terms of organic response and must be 
referred to the intrinsic significance which these art-products 
had for his dawning intelligence. The cave-man of Europe at 
the close of the glacial period was decorating the walls of his 
grotto with carefully wrought designs and patiently shaping 
figures from bone and ivory. The products of primitive artistry, 
pictures and ornaments, of ritual movement and melody, were 
probably employed as magical or religious means of protection; 
but magical potency was ascribed to them doubtless because of 
the mysterious power they exercised over those who produced 

1 Marot, The Creative Impulse in Industry, pp. 137 ff. 
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or perceived them. They were appreciated by primitive man as 
objects of natural or created beauty are appreciated by us today 
because, through the emotions they arouse, they signify more or 
less definitely those fundamental experiences of personal aspira- 
tion and achievement, or of personal disappointment and haunt- 
ing regret which are the common lot of mankind as possessed of 
rational wills which strive, under conditions of earth, for self- 
expression. There is reason, indeed, for holding that in aesthetic 
enjoyment we realize meanings that in thought we project as 
possible and in actions we strive to give existence to. Beautiful 
objects have this power because they free the imagination and 
stir the feelings as things do which are brought by choice and 
effort into identification with our personal wills. Art then gives 
rational significance to material or sensible objects, not the 
meaning which verbal images acquire when they come to sug- 
gest other images in the fixed relations that constitute the ob- 
jective world, but the power which diverse sense-qualities possess, 
when combined in various orders and relations, of expressing the 
reaction of the human self to the existing nature of things which, 
because it is the reaction of a subject that maintains identity in 
spite of changing conditions, has potential universality. To 
this potential universality of aesthetic enjoyment is due its 
communicability. Through his painting or his poem the artist 
transfers his own emotional or imaginative response to life and 
the world to his fellows, and, considering the efficacy of the 
method, it is no wonder that art outstripped both language and 
industrial invention as an expression of the universality of human 
experience. The accumulated art-products which each human 
generation receives from those preceding are witness to that 
which they themselves have fostered, the fellow-feeling, the 
personal sympathy, the rational concord, of humanity. But it 
should never be forgotten that this, the social function of art, 
is incapable of explanation if we fail to recognize either on the 
one hand the diversity of sense-qualities as they appear to the 
consciousness of the individual or, on the other hand, as underly- 
ing the identity of the rational self. 

Our conclusions thus far, which will I believe be borne out 
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by any intelligent study of the facts unbiased either by scientific 
prepossession or by metaphysical dogma, have a direct bearing 
upon education. They furnish us with true and appropriate 
conceptions for the interpretation of the educational process 
in human society and, at the same time, supply a corrective for 
grave misunderstandings of this process that have resulted from 
an over-hasty application of the principles of biological evolution 
to the field of social progress. 

In the first place, we are never dealing in the educative process 
with living individuals merely; we are dealing always with social 
selves. It is a great mistake to think that we are founding our 
educational theory upon scientific facts by beginning with a study 
of man as a living organism in a physical environment. Man is 
never that, and so to begin is to substitute fiction for fact. Man 
is from the first a social self: his consciousness has the form of 
sociality which means universality. What does such a statement 
mean? Metaphysical theory? By no means. Rather, the 
simple and (when not misunderstood) undeniable fact that man 
qua man is able to correlate the contents of his consciousness in 
ways which express his own self-identity. With man as with the 
animal the result of instinctive response continued and modified 
by its own experienced outcome is to supplement sensory com- 
plexes with images and thus to build up sense-perceptions. But 
the human consciousness is never a mere procession of such 
perceptions with associated images. Passing perceptions such 
as yield an identical quality of satisfaction are correlated 
within the unity of class or kind ; bodily movements or external 
events which lead to one result are correlated, as causes or con- 
ditions with this, their effect; the variety of qualities, the range 
of different satisfactions which objects present when realized, 
are organized within a unity of character or meaning. The 
constitutive principle of man's conscious life is thus that of iden- 
tity in difference, the identity of rational will finding expression 
through a variety of different objects. But the human individual 
besides possessing by nature a universalizing intelligence receives 
by social inheritance an elaborate system of symbols for repre- 
senting experiences as correlated in expression of rational self- 
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hood. He is taught to call objects by their class-names, to 
handle tools which embody and express the causal efficiency of 
natural forces and agencies, to sing songs and recite poems and 
enjoy pictures that stir the deeper emotions felt by all men in 
the face of a common lot and a common destiny. Whether the 
reason of mankind could ever have constructed such a universally 
valid system of distinctions and relationships as we have been 
describing if these symbols had not been employed and elaborated 
is a question we do not ask. Their existence and currency means 
that the human individual as a member of society is forced to 
exercise his intelligence sufficiently to interpret his experience in 
terms of distinctions and relationships that are valid for mankind 
universally. And not merely do language and technical appli- 
ances and art bring home to the individual the common human 
significance of his experience; the results of his own activities in 
intercourse with nature and his fellows enrich the meaning of 
these symbols and thereby add to their social value. Thus 
whether he will or not, man's conscious life (particularly of course 
that of civilized man) is set within the universal experience of 
humanity organized in accordance with the dictates of a common 
reason. Hence even although the individual fail altogether to 
realize the larger possibilities of his social inheritance and seek 
only to gratify his instinctive appetites, nevertheless he must 
formulate to himself his purposes in terms universally intelligible, 
he will in action avail himself of methods and devices that be- 
speak the common interest of mankind in controlling natural 
conditions, he may embellish his own satisfactions by the use 
of art forms that touch deeper chords of human feeling. This 
then is the meaning of the statement that man's conscious life 
has the form of universality. 

Since man is never an animal and must develop as a rational 
self if he is to develop as a man, we can commit no more fatal 
blunder than to hold in the name of science that education which 
is largely concerned with transmitting to younger generations 
the science and literature, the art and technique accumulated 
by the race, aims primarily at an improved adjustment of the 
human individual to his natural environment. This conception 
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of education is in its effect particularly mischievous because 
based upon a perversion of the true relationship between the 
physical and the social. Since man's development is measured 
by his ability to participate in a social life organized on universally 
valid principles of reason, i.e., a community of persons, the proper 
business of education is to assist the human individual in making 
his natural existence instrumental to the establishment of truly 
social or personal relationships. A second educational prin- 
ciple may therefore be laid down following the first : that educa- 
tion should make men able to translate their private imaginings, 
acts, and feelings into terms universally intelligible and therefore 
personally communicable. The work of education is thus to 
convert existence into terms of personality, to make living in- 
dividuals capable of rational intercourse. In the accomplish- 
ment of this task, the largest use must be made of language and 
literature, of art and of the established manners, methods and 
machinery of industrial and social life. The human individual 
must first of all be rendered intelligently articulate; he must be 
taught to express himself adequately in the forms of oral and 
written speech. He is thus introduced into the world of rational 
discourse; his own ideas are made communicable to others and 
others' experiences communicable to him. A mastery of language 
opens to the individual the portals of a larger life that admits no 
limits of space or time: literature and history and science reveal 
to him what is significant in the experience of humanity extended 
by the powers of rational inference and prediction beyond the 
period and environments of man's history as an organic species 
on this planet. Again and secondly, the individual must be 
made in his action genuinely cooperative; he must be taught to 
employ the instruments and inventions, the method and practices 
of industry and intercourse and government with a sense of their 
social significance. It is not enough to make the individual 
skillful in utilizing the devices and appliances that make modern 
industry so productive, modern organization so efficient; he will 
acquire a certain familiarity with the machinery of business and 
politics without the help of education. But he must be taught 
the social use and value of this marvellous machinery for or- 
ganizing human effort, and be prepared to derive from its em- 
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ployment a vivid and continuing realization of the interdepend- 
ence of all human activities and a sense of personal proprietorship 
in the tools and technique that make this concerted activity 
successful. 1 Under these conditions and these alone will the 
work of the average man cease to be mere wage-slavery and be- 
come a willing partnership in human industrial enterprise. Third 
and finally, the educative process is left incomplete if feeling and 
fancy are not universalized and thus made expressions of per- 
sonality. In many respects feelings, determined as they are 
by the satisfaction given to instinctive cravings and physical 
appetites, remain the most exclusively individual of all mental 
states. They can be effectively universalized, given rational 
and therefore communicable meaning, only through training 
in aesthetic appreciation ; for by the awakening of this capacity, 
as we know, sense-objects which otherwise would arouse only 
the instinctive desire for selfish appropriation yield disinterested 
pleasure in contemplation. Experience in the enjoyment of 
beauty in art and in nature should therefore play a larger part 
in education than heretofore, and society must take active meas- 
ures to open to the enjoyment of all its members the most beauti- 
ful in painting and music, in sculpture and architecture, in garden 
and landscape. The ideals of self-conscious personality have 
suffered somewhat in the estimation of students of social evolution 
from the formal and schematic way in which they have been pre- 
sented ; in particular has the universality which has been ascribed 
by idealists to the ideals of personality, truth, goodness and 
beauty, seemed abstract and empty when contrasted with the 
particular and definite aims that men actually do pursue. But 
when universality is interpreted as sociality, that true sociality 
which is founded upon the common reason that places men in 
intelligent communication with one another, and these universal 
ideals of knowledge and fellowship and beauty, are understood 
to find realization each through its own "action system," that 
is, through speech and manual dexterity and sensory adjustment, 

1 Even Mr. Mallock, who believes that the mass of mankind are born to toil 
with their hands rather than their brains, thinks that this common herd should 
receive some knowledge of economic fact and some training of the imagination, if 
for no other reason than to make them more contented with their lot and more 
capable of enjoying leisure hours. The Limits of Pure Democracy, 108, 316 ff. 
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the ideal of personal development must be admitted to give 
expression to all that is humanly valuable in our human situation. 
The educative process is not completed by the introduction 
of the human individual into the great community of rational 
intercourse and endeavor. It should evoke and strengthen what- 
ever powers reside in the individual of enlarging the scope of this 
rational order either intensively by multiplying the personal 
contacts among members of individuals or extensively by increas- 
ing the number of individuals and thus the variety of personal 
points of view. Now this end is served by all genuinely con- 
structive or creative work whether in pure science, or art, or 
mechanical invention, or social adjustment. In the field of 
thought the discovery of new truth acts primarily to increase 
the subject-matter of intelligent interchange among persons 
already in communication. But such a discovery by the general 
interest it arouses may tend to quicken dormant intelligences 
or through its practical use in the control of physical or vital 
forces may be instrumental in raising many individuals to the 
level of intelligent intercommunication. Work in social and 
political reform such as aims to improve popular education or to 
secure a wider recognition of individual rights has the direct 
effect of increasing the membership of the great community, 
but at the same time, although indirectly, it adds to the material 
of discourse by bringing to the general cognizance fresh and 
interesting points of view newly become articulate. Inventions 
and constructions of a mechanical order, extending the control 
which intelligence has gained over the forces of the natural en- 
vironment and calling for an ever more extensive organization 
of human energies, both multiply points of coooperative and 
therefore socially fruitful contact among individual men and 
tend to draw an ever greater number within the net of associative 
industry. It is therefore a third principle fundamental to educa- 
tion that individuals should be stimulated and encouraged to 
do creative work in science or industry or art. Each should 
assume that he as an individual has his original contribution to 
human culture to make in one of these fields. There will be 
abortive effort and misspent energy and keen disappointment, 
to be sure, but this will not be too great a price to pay for ac- 
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complishing what our educational system largely fails to perform, 
that is, developing the individualities of the rising generation. 
No greater social service can be rendered by education than this; 
the individual can scarcely contribute anything more valuable 
to society than himself; for the range and richness of social in- 
tercourse is directly proportionate to the uniqueness and origi- 
nality of the individuals composing it. 

The gravest responsibility laid upon philosophy in this critical 
time of social reconstruction is to see that men give a true mean- 
ing to the admittedly social purpose of education. Philosophy 
must make it convincingly clear that the social life for which all 
agree that our youth should be educated is that of a community 
of free persons associated by rational communication, cooperative 
industry and emotional concord. Furthermore, philosophy must 
protest against all educational methods and tendencies which 
while they profess the interest of society really hinder or oppose 
the ideal extension of human life along lines of rational com- 
munity. It must protest against the doctrine of social efficiency 
in education when this means that the agencies of social culture, 
literature, science and art, mechanical invention and political 
organization, are to be made use of for material gain or rational 
aggrandizement. It must protest against the tendency in the 
professed interest of standards of culture and refinement to 
restrict education to those who by close association for generations 
within the limits of social caste or intellectual class have culti- 
vated a mutual understanding, a habit of courtesy and personal 
accommodation, a community of taste that is very thoroughgoing 
and satisfactory to those privileged to enjoy it. No less strongly 
must it protest finally against the opposite tendency now threat- 
ening human society, to attempt by a few violent and sweeping 
measures of industrial reorganization and political reform to 
fit men for a world-wide comradeship of free and willing workers, 
— while by these very measures it destroys such underlying 
sources of personal inspiration and spiritual vision as national 
loyalty, family honor and individual ambition which have con- 
tributed to human life some of its most exalted and illuminating 
experiences. H. W. Wright. 
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